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JOHN E. KEPLER 


Mt. Ulla., N. C., Staunton, Va. 


$2,000 


MARTHA G. THOMAS 
Asheville, N. C. 
$1,600 


Scholarship Winners 
Are Chosen from 276 


North Carolina Presbyterian young people, 
winning three out of four major awards, led 
the list of high school seniors in the annual 
competitive scholarship contest sponsored by 
the U. S. Church’s higher education division. 

At the top of 276 contestants (largest num- 
ber since 1946) was Rudolf Thunberg of 
Fayetteville, N. C., with the $2,000 scholar- 
ship, however, upon notification he declined the 
award, making John E. Kepler, formerly of 
Mt. Ulla, N. C., now of Rt. 1, Staunton, Va., 
the Number 1 ($2,000) winner. Next came 
Martha Gillreth Thomas, Asheville, N. C. 
($1,600), third was Thomas Perrin Wright, 
Lynchburg, Va., ($1,200); and fourth, Noel 
Morse, Birmingham, Ala., ($1,000; picture, 
page 4). (Note, right below.) 

Contest requirements include an autobiog- 
raphy, an essay on the church-related college; 
high school record; standard tests, and a record 
of activities. 

The four major scholarships are paid, one- 
fourth each year, to the Presbyterian, U. S., 
college chosen by the award winner. Sixteen 
one-year scholarships provide from $100 to 
$500. The scholarships are not usable at 
other than Presbyterian, U. S., institutions. 

Fourteen were placed on an Honorable Men- 
tion list from which names will be drawn if 
some of the first twenty decline their scholar- 
ships. This is always the case since high 
scores in this contest usually mean that the 
winners attract the attention of other colleges 
and may be offered several scholarships. A sort 
of competition has developed among colleges 
as efforts are made to attract the award-winners 
to their campuses. 

One year scholarship winners include: 

5. Noel Morse, Birmingham, Ala. ($500); 
6. Susan Barbour Downey, Jackson, Miss. 
($400); 7. Wm. Luther Holshouser, Jr., Ar- 
lington, Va. ($300); 8. Eve Kirkland Purdom, 
Guilford College, N. C. ($300); 9. Marilyn 
Hackett, Spencer, N. C. ($300); 10. Anne 
Shannon Cumming, Nashville, Tenn. ($200) ; 

(Continued on page four) 


THOMAS P. WRIGHT, Jr. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
$1,200 








NOTE—A press-time 
change brought a shift 
throughout the entire list 
when Rudolph Thunberg 
notified the Scholarship 
Committee that he would 
not be able to accept the 
award. All numbers in the 
story to the left, there- 
fore, will be advanced one 
place. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Pew Committeeman Offers Different View 





Defends the Chairman 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


| HAVE READ the editorial “Mr. Pew 
and the NCC” in your issue of March 5 
and would like to give you the facts on 
several points that you make, which in- 
dicate that you have not been fully in- 
formed about the matter. 

May I say that I speak with precise 
knowledge because I was in the small 
group that helped to organize the National 
Lay Committee in the summer of 1950, 
presided at its first meeting on Monday 
of the first organization meeting of the 
National Council of Churches in Cleveland, 
November 1950, was one of the lay con- 
sultants on the General Board, became a 
full member of the General Board and 
vice president of the General Council, and 
what is particularly pertinent was on the 
executive committee of the National Lay 
Committee throughout its life. I have 
served on eighteen different committees 
and units of the National Council, perhaps 
more than any other member of the Gen- 
eral Board, and am still a member of four 
different units of the Council. So I can 
speak with knowledge and accuracy of 
the National Lay Committee. 

WHILE MR. PEW as chairman of the 
National Lay Committee had the duty and 
responsibility of making the final report 
and did, indeed, give final shape to it, 
it was a committee report rather than 
the “report of one man.” The officers and 
several members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Lay Committee 
collaborated in the preparation of the 
report, the final say as was right and 
proper being Mr. Pew’s. No dissent has 
been received from any member of the 
executive committee, seventeen in num- 
ber, all of whom had been serving in that 
capacity for two years or more. The only 
adverse criticism that I have heard of 
from any member of the National Lay 
Committee was from one who had never 
attended a meeting or participated in any 
of the work of the Lay Committee and 
who had definitely disclaimed membership 
in it. 

The leadership of the Lay Committee 
has always been responsive to the wishes 
of the membership, and no action has 
ever been taken that was not approved 
by the executive committee. 


YOUR REFERENCE to Mr. Pew’s “rigid 
political and economic position” is not 
correct nor relevant because he has never 
intruded his views, though they are 
truly liberal, soundly American, and com- 
pletely in favor of human liberty, on the 
National Council. On certain occasions 
he indicated opposition to certain pro- 
nouncements that it was proposed the Na- 
tional Council should make, on the ground 
that they were not the sort of matters 
that the Council should take a position 
upon. Indeed, the entire membership of 
the Lay Committee, with a very few dis- 
senting votes, urged upon the General 
Board of the National Council that pro- 
nouncements should not be made on issues 
without substantial ethical or moral con- 
tent on which dedicated Christians would 
differ. The National Lay Committee pro- 
posed, and the administration of the Na- 


tional Council agreed, that in putting 
forward any study material on contro- 
versial issues both sides on such issues 
should be presented. All of the above 
is clearly brought out in the final report 
of the chairman and the appendices to it. 
I hope, therefore, that you will correct 
this error in attributing the report to one 
man and to political ideology. 

Another error in the editorial is in 
stating that the National Lay Committee 
was only to be a temporary advisory com- 
mittee. The Planning Commission pro- 
posed the National Lay Committee not as 
a temporary but as a permanent unit in 
the Council to serve as a Committee of 
Recruitment, Liaison with the General 
Departments, and Financial Support. 
Throughout the week, Monday-Friday, of 
the organization meeting of the General 
Assembly of the National Council, this 
idea of structure was not changed. In 
the first meeting of the General Board 
on Saturday, however, opposition was ex- 
pressed particularly in one quarter, and 
the subsequent history of the Lay Com- 
mittee ensued as has been accurately re- 
lated in the final report of the chairman. 
As late as 1954 the officers of the National 
Council were still indicating their desires 
and intention of continuing the Lay Com- 
mittee on a permanent basis when prop- 
erly fitted into the structure of the Coun- 
cil. So your editorial is incorrect in 
calling the Lay Committee a_ separate 
group or to suggest that the committee 
wished to dominate. 

FROM THE very beginning, and in- 
creasingly so as the years passed, the 
members of the Lay Committee got into 
the various working units of the Council, 
but the integrity of the committee as a 
whole and its cooperation with other units 
were the points at issue., 

Won’t you in the interest of accurate 
reporting correct your editorial of March 
5 or make an addition to it? 

JASPER E. CRANE. 
Wilmington, Del. 


(Editorial, page 8) 


Case History 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


About five years ago, one day, I opened 
my Presbyterian Survey and on the inside 
cover, I saw, “We are for the union of all 
Presbyterian Churches and for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches.” 

I wrote under those words, “So am I,” 
and enclosed a year’s subscription to THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Since then I’ve 
continued my subscription and I like the 
paper better and better. 

Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson’s articles on 
the S. S. lesson are valuable, as he goes 
deep into the subject. Dr. Foreman’s ser- 
mons are helpful and I enjoy them every 
one. I like all that “Wilbur LaRoe Says.” 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, well, he’s one 
of the world’s best. I wonder how many 
Christian groups he’s failed to visit: he 
has time though to see them all as he’s 


Hymnbook Exchange 


Needed: 100-150 copies of the USA 
Hymnal. Ernest Volkman, Box 398, Phoe- 


nix, Ore. 


young enough, and goes often “through 
the air with the greatest of ease.” I never 
miss a word of his. I’ve never read a 
greater Thanksgiving sermon than Dr. 
Sizoo’s (Nov. 21). I am glad he has ap- 
peared in THE OUTLOOK. 

There are many more valuable features 
I could mention, but it would take a long- 
er day and a fresh supply of paper. I’m 
glad I saw the second cover of The Survey 
and found THE OvuTLOooK, for it is a won- 
derful paper. Every Presbyterian family 
should have it.... 

EvuLa.ie B. (Mrs. J. A.) RACKERBY, 

Fayetteville, Ark. 


Not a Benediction 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Reading the article ‘Pet Peeves” on 
page 4 of THE OuTLOoK for March 26 I note 
that the verses from the book of Jude have 
been designated as a benediction. 

Good liturgical usage (including our 
Book of Common Worship) would distin- 
guish between a benediction or blessing of 
the people by the minister, and an ascrip- 
tion of praise to God. 

I agree it is well to follow the scripture 
rendering of the form of benediction used. 
However, it is possible that one’s “Pet 
Peeve” could be the use of an ascription 
of praise when the intention is to “bless 
the people.” 

RIcHARD E. COULTER. 
Richmond, Va. 


...I1 would like to register a peeve at 
hearing these words of Jude used as a 
benediction. They are not a benediction 
at all. They are a doxology. 

N. P. FARRIOR. 
Pink Hill, N. C. 


Chattanooga Note 
Dear “ANoTHER READER,” 
We have received an interesting letter 
from you in regard to the work of deacons 
but you have not identified yourself to 
us. Even if names are withheld when 
such letters are published, we still must 
know who the writer is. 
OvuTLOOK EptTors. 


Shared Experiences 

This concept of a college as a com- 
munity of scholars who share a Christian 
faith, hope and love must include students 
as well as instructors. It does not imply 
uniformity, but it does imply that members 
of the administration, members of the 
teaching faculty, and the students are all 
bound together by the demands which the 
search for truth places upon them. In 
practice it also means that certain extra- 
curricular experiences will be shared ex- 
periences—on the athletic field, in the 
assembly hall, historic celebrations, cor- 
porate worship, etc. To the extent to 
which a sense of community is developing 
on the campus, an inter-collegiate track 
meet becomes not a projection of the De- 
partment of Physical Education but a con- 
cern of everybody on the campus. This 
ought also to be true of an intercollegiate 
debate, of an art exhibit, of a dramatic 
presentation, of a research project in 
chemistry, of a Founders’ Day program, of 
a religious service. —THEODORE A. DIST- 
LER, executive director of the Association 
of American Colleges and Universities. 
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Marriage Study Results in 
Committee Disagreement 


After two years of discussion and 
study, a Presbyterian, U. S., ad interim 
committee will report to the General As- 
sembly that it cannot “hope to solve the 
problem committed to us.” The prob- 
lem: the Christian attitude which the 
church should take toward divorce and 
re-marriage. 

The matter has been studied by com- 
mittees of the church for a good many 
years. Four years ago a report of the 
Council of Christian Relations offered a 
basis which was generally considered 
more liberal in its interpretation than was 
formerly that of the church. The As- 
sembly approved it but subsequent sug- 
gestions by presbyteries and individuals 
led to appointment of a new committee 
in 1954 for additional study. 

The new committee, with Donald G. 
Miller, Union Seminary (Va.) professor 
of New Testament, as chairman, also 
requested professors in the four theo- 
logical seminaries to offer their help on 
the problem. Result of the study is that 
the committee will offer the Assembly a 
paper outlining the difficulties of the 
problem, stating areas of committee 
agreement, and also those of disagree- 
ment, followed by several recommenda- 
tions. : 

John H. Marion, Richmond, Va., dis- 
sented from the report. 


No Grounds for Divorce 


According to the recommendations, 
paragraphs V and VI of Chapter 26 of 
the Confession of Faith, would be deleted 
in order to “bear witness to the divine 
intention for marriage as set forth in the 
Bible, without any exception.” The 
present paragraphs and law of the church 
allow divorce on the grounds of adultery 
or desertion. The committee declares 
thot the Matthew passages (5:32 and 
19:9) which have been used as authority 
for divorce “form no part of Jesus’ 
teaching.” 

The committee calls for the church at 
large to join in prayerful study in order 
to determine what the role of the church 
in marriage should be. One section of 
the study points out that the role of the 
church in regard to marriage is highly 
questionable: 


“In every realm but marriage, we have 
stood for the separation of church and 
state. ... If marriage is a civil affair, 
should not the church turn it over to the 
state, as she does all other civil concerns, 
meanwhile bearing witness to her mem- 
bers as to the relation of the Christian 
faith to marriage, just as she does with 
regard to voting, civic responsibility, 
etc.?” 

It is proposed that Sessions appoint a 
committee to “examine those members 
who seek to enter a marriage in which 
either party has previously been divorced, 
and in conference with the pastor to de- 
termine their eligibility for remarriage.” 

Answering an overture from Dallas 
Presbytery, the committee suggests that 
“a minister should not perform any mar- 
riage where there is not a clear inten- 
tion to establish a Christian home.” 

Also queried about common law mar- 


riages, the committee is of the opinion 
that: 

“What constitutes marriage is neither 
the act of the state nor of the church, but 
the mutual consent of the parties to live 
together as man and wife. Therefore, in 
the sight of God, a common law marriage 
is a valid marriage.” 

However, a Christian’s obligation as a 
citizen, says the committee, should re- 
quire that he obey the laws that now 
govern marriage in the state where he 
lives. 


When Marriage Fails 

The area of disagreement which 
brought the committee to the place of 
no resolution of the central problem it 
faced had to do with the attitude of the 
church when ‘those who have failed to 
fulfill the divine intention in marriage 
present themselves for remarriage follow- 
ing divorce.” 

The crux of the problem has to do 
with whether the passages of the Bible 
dealing with this matter are permanently 
binding or are of a temporary character 
and that the Christian doctrine of for- 
giveness must also be taken into account. 


DALLAS PRESBYTERY CONTINUES 
EFFORTS RELATED TO NORTHRIDGE 


Dallas Presbytery is continuing its 
concern for the Northridge church and 
its efforts to retain the property and as 
many of the offices and members as pos- 
sible (OUTLOOK, Mar. 19, Apr. 2). 

The “loyal” members and officers of 
the congregation were recognized by the 
presbytery as distinguished from those 
159 who had voted to withdraw under 
the leadership of John Knox Bowling 
who was divested of office by the presby- 
tery “without censure.” Dr. Bowling 
had earlier taken steps to sue the presby- 
tery for its action in dissolving the pas- 
toral relationship but this was stopped 
when he decided to withdraw from the 
church. 

This action, the presbytery pointed out, 
left the former pastor without any rights 
or authority to act as a minister. How- 
ever, it expressed the hope that he will 
return to membership in the presbytery 
at a later date. It was indicated that he 
could not under any circumstances con- 
tinue to serve the Northridge church. 

Meanwhile, Joseph M. Gettys, an as- 
sociate pastor of the First church of 
Dallas, was named to serve temporarily 
as a pastor for the “loyal” body of the 


Northridge congregation. Four elders 
and 14 deacons were numbered among 
the “loyal” faction. 

The presbytery was expected to file suit 
to establish “rightful ownership” of the 
church’s $400,000 property. 

Action Is Unanimous 

Dr. Bowling was charged with defy- 
ing Presbyterian law and order. The 
final action of the presbytery was unani- 
mous in upholding the work of its judi- 
cial commission. 

The presbytery expressed itself as seek- 
ing to settle the matter “in a way least 
scandalous to the church and to Jesus 
Christ, her head, and at the same time in 
the way least damaging personally to Dr. 
Bowling, whom we love in Christ and 
earnestly desire to return to the fellow- 
ship and the ministry of the gospel with 
us.” 

As the case developed, beginning in the 
summer of 1955, complaints were sus- 
tained by the commission of presbytery 
as to: 

“(1) inability of the Diaconate to func- 
tion properly because of lack of control 
of the treasurer and disbursement of 
funds; (2) inability of the individual 
deacon to account to church members 








because of a general lack of information 
regarding financial procedures within the 
church; (3) insufficient congregational 
and joint Session-Diaconate meetings, par- 
ticularly with reference to financial mat- 
ters.” 

The commission reported that deacons 
had been denied the right to elect their 
own officers, including a treasurer; that 
gifts were not distributed as designated; 
that checks were issued by the church 
office at the direction of the pastor; that 
indebtedness was incurred without the 
knowledge of the deacons and without 
reports. 


More Information 


The commission recommended that the 
pastor be relieved of duties he was carry- 
ing in regard to these activities in order 
that he might devote himself more thor- 
oughly to his pastoral work. It also 
called for a greater effort to provide in- 
formation for all officers and members of 
the congregation in regard to financial 
matters, and for the deacons to exercise 
strict supervision of all money matters. 

In its report the commission found: 

“The government of the church was 
too much in the hands of one man, the 
pastor, and that its affairs were being 
handled by him in an autocratic and often 
dictatorial manner, rather than following 
the usual Presbyterian and democratic 
procedures as provided in the Book of 
Church Order.” 

Northridge church, the commission re- 
ported, “favorably located and with such 
splendid facilities, has shown practically 
no net growth in seven years, but even a 
loss” of 100 members. 

The pastor exhorted to confine 
his “contact with the financial affairs of 
your church to strictly an advisory capa- 
city.” 


was 


Dissolution Is Ordered 

Finally, on March 2, the commission, 
unable to elicit cooperation in its work, 
dissolved the pastoral relationship at 
Northridge “based upon the record of 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One-year scholarships were awarded to 
these high school seniors (see cover and above): top row (I. to r.): 
Noel Morse, Susan Downey, William Holschouser, Jr., Eve Purdom, 
Marilyn Hackett, Anne Shannon Cumming, Ann Carroll Severance, 


4 


the case and the further evidence of ... 
contumacy” (insubordination). 

Supporting the decision, the commis- 
sion pointed to lack of support of the 
denominational program (last figures 
show that while Northridge gave $34,076 
to current expenses and $36,947 to its 
building expense, it gave $3,692 to Pres- 
byterian benevolences. Also listed were 
the minister’s ‘autocratic, non-Presby- 
terian attitude and spirit”; “disregard 
... for the constituted authority for the 
Presbyterian Church and his consistent 
efforts to belittle, evade and resist this 
authority”; division of the church into 
two opposing factions with the postor 
making the issue “‘one of personal loyalty 
to himself and has not shown a desire to 
win back the complainants . . . [until] 
he is now incapable of healing the 
breach.” 

Scholarship Winners 
(Continued from cover) 

11. Ann Carroll Severance, Stanford, Ky. 
($200); 12. Gwynne Salmon, Overland, 
Mo. ($200); $100 each: 13. Ann Vines, 
Little Rock, Ark. 14. Diana Barbara 
L’heureux, Atlanta, Ga.; 15. Wm. Mar- 
tin Boyce, Tallahassee, Fla.; 16. Jean 
McAlpine, Gifu, Japan; 17. Sandra Lois 
Reininger, San Antonio, Texas; 18. Elis- 
abeth Lunz, Charleston, S. C.; 19. Dan- 
ny Lee Lowry, Forest, Miss.; 20. Carolyn 
McGee Gilmer, Anderson, S. C. 

Honorable Mention (in alphabetical 
order); Mary Eleanor Allred, Dunn, 
N. C.; Lawrence W. Baggett, Orlando, 
Fla.; Richard Alan Barton, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Karen Marie Boyce, Port Gibson, 
Miss.; Beulah Virginia Burkett, Mon- 
roe, La.; ffmma Ruth Duke, Kingstree, 
S. C.; Susan Logan Edwards, Richmond, 
Ky.; Beverly Ethel Finch, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Meredith Hardy, Pascagoula, 
Miss.: Susan Nettles, Columbia, S. C.; 
Martha Stevenson, Loray, N. C.; Kaye 
Ritchie Wall, Spring Hill, Ala.; Stephen 
A. White, 6th, Mebane, N. C.; Ramil 


Carter White, New Orleans, La. 


Gwynne Salmon. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 





NOTE—USS. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; and NCC to 
the National Council of Churches. 


APRIL 

Bible Book-of-the-Month, Amos (USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month, The Day of Resurrec- 
tion (U. S.). 

Apr. 8, General Assembly’s 
School Day (U.S.). 

Apr. 10-11, General Commission on Chap- 
lains, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 12-15, 3rd National Study Confer. 
ences on the Church and Economic Life, 
NCC, Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 15, National Christian College Day. 

Apr. 17-19, U. S. Conference of the World 
Council of Churches, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. 

Apr. 22-28, Church Paper Week (U.S.). 


Training 


MAY 

Bible Book-of-theMonth, Hosea (USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month, Savior, teach me day 
by day (U.S.). 

Birthday observance, 
Church (U.S.). 

May 4, May Fellowship Day, 
Church Women, NCC. 

May 6, Special offering for local causes 
(USA); Rural Life Sunday, USA. 

May 6-13, National Family Week: “Christ 
in the Home, Peace in the World” NCC. 

May 13, Mother’s Day. 

May 20, Pentecost; Rural Life Sunday, 
(. 8.). 

May 22, Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism, Philadelphia (USA). 

May 23, Pre-Assembly Conference on “The 
Life and Task of the Presbyterian 
Church,” Philadelphia (USA). 

May 24-30, USA General Assembly, Phila- 
delphia. 

May 27, Pensions Sunday (USA); Day of 
prayer for the General Assembly (U.S.). 

May 30, Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism, Montreat, N. C. (U. S.). 

May 31, U. S. Assembly, Montreat, N. C. 


Women of the 


United 


Bottom row: Ann Vines, Diana Barbara L’heureux, 
William Martin Boyce, Jean McAlpine, Sandra Lois Reininger, Eliza- 
beth Lunz, Danny Lee Lowry, Carolyn Gilmer. 
dropping out, Stephen A. White, 6th, advances to No. 20. 


Later: With No. | 
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TTLOOK 





@ The 17th president of one of the nation’s oldest colleges looks at some old principles 


A Revolutionary Tradition 


MOMENT ago I was handed a 
A charter which, phrased in the 
eighteenth century, is full of meaning 
today. Note this major object of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, in the words of the 
venerable document which is still the 
basis of our academic government: “... 
To preserve in the minds of the students 
that sacred love and attachment which 
they should ever bear to the principles 
of the present glorious revolution. . . .” 
(Parenthetically, I should remind you 
that, according to one tough loyalist, this 
same revolution was caused by Smug- 
glers, Congregationalists, and Presby- 
terians. ) 

Now the principles to which we should 
bear sacred attachment are obviously the 
natural rights best summarized in Jef- 
ferson’s immortal document of 1776. In 
a special sense, therefore, this institution 
is established to maintain what we must 
call the original American Way of Life, 
though the phrase has been muchly 
abused. 


"Liberty and Independence” 


Now how are these ideas to be in- 
duced? Our early trustees knew. In 
exactly the same sentence which pre- 
sented a primary purpose of this college, 
they gave their plan for getting the task 
done. In order to do these things men- 
tioned, “the greatest care and caution 
shall be used in electing such professors 
and masters, to the end that no person 
shall be so elected unless the uniform 
tenor of his conduct manifests to the 
world his sincere affection for the liberty 
and independence of the United States 
of America.” 

This is the “secret” of a conspicuously 
successful past; this is the formula for 
the future—THE PEOPLE WHO TEACH. 

Those composing the charter put their 
finger on the jugular vein of the body 
academic. They pointed out with a 
promptness which all administrators 
might envy the simple truth that college 
objectives depend on the faculty. The 
assignment of the president is to provide 
the professors with the equipment and 
with the encouragement to do their work. 

Our corporate responsibility here at 
Hampden-Sydney is to train the mind. 
Our studies, if they are successful, lead 
the student to think with precision, and 
to express his thoughts with clarity. Our 
instruction should induce awareness of 
the inexorable statutes of the spirit, as 
well as of the physical and biological 
sciences. In sum total, these disciplines 








DR. ROBERT made this address at his recent 
inauguration as Hampden-Sydney’s 17th pres- 
ident. He was formerly president of Coker 
College, S. C. 
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Inaugural Response of 
JOSEPH C. ROBERT 


should lead to that flexibility of mind 
which indicates wisdom, to that inflexi- 
bility of spirit which means conscience. 
Through the study of other times and 
through the use of other tongues we can 
emancipate man from province and from 
island, and capture a useful fraction of 
eternity and of the universe. Or, at 
least, we can conscientiously set the stu- 
dent upon the road to doing these things 
for himself. 

But more particularly, what is the 
hard core of our beliefs here on the Hill? 
I propose an answer. As we were re- 
minded by our chaplain in a recent ad- 
dress, the novel element of the New 
Covenant is that one must worship God 
with his mind, as well as with his 
strength, his heart, and his soul. Thus 
I take it that the supreme blasphemy for 
the Christian is to worship God in ig- 
norance. 


Truth Is One 


There is net one truth on the chapel 
lectern, and another in the science lab- 
oratory. Laws spiritual, moral, and na- 
tural are part of one ordered universe, 
and can survive scholarly examination. 
Truth is one indivisible whole; fragmen- 
tation is error. . . . No college is worth 
the cost of a classroom key if it is not a 
sanctuary for truth. A decent environ- 
ment of intellectual freedom means that 
the lecture hall and the auditorium rep- 
resent a forum, and not simply a chain 
of command. Indeed, though we war 
against the arrogance of ignorance, in 
one sense we must suffer fools gladly. 

But remember that the great teachers 
are men of faith, faith horizontal—shall 
we say—as well as vertical. Cynicism is 
the first refuge of the incompetent. 

What we do here may have an impact 
world-wide and permanent. In the past 
men have gone forth from this smail 


Total Community 


A church college deserves to live only 
if it is a total Christian community, quietly 
demonstrating that the mind of God is 
daily in all the activities of man. ...A 
church college is a community where 
cooks, janitors, and night-watchmen are 
as much a part of the whole affair as the 
professors are. The professor of chemis- 
try does his part for the cause of Christ 
just as much as the professor of religion. 
The whole effort implies, often without 
precisely saying so, that the mind of God 
is one thing and not two, and that there 
is no such thing as a tidy little religious 
or sacred life separated from a secular 
life. God and Christ are either all or 
nothing.—President HOWARD F. LOWRY 
of Wocster College. 








academic village to tound colleges, to 
establish hospitals, to build churches. 
And in that divine plan of geometric 
progression, our alumni have touched 
those who have inspired others. Can we 
handle carelessly such a heritage? With 
our tradition of excellence, the deadliest 
sin would be a compromise with medio- 
crity. 

As in the sixteenth century Christian- 
ity experienced a renaissance based on 
the concept of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, so in the twentieth century a 
regeneration of outstanding proportions 
could come if we are convinced that there 
is a teacherhood of all believers. I mean 
that education should weigh on the con- 
science of all true Christians. No honest 
churchman can search his creed without 
resolving to strengthen his colleges. 

There never has been a more perfect 
background for a response than we have 
here at Hampden-Sydney. I find loyal 
friends, a devoted faculty, and a student 
body composed of gentlemen. We have 
been richly endowed with love and with 
ideals; we must beautifully produce. 
Bicentennial: 1976 

In cool appraisal I report that we enter 
the score of years leading to our bicen- 
tennial with self-confidence, but it is 
a self-confidence tempered by the knowl- 
edge that we here on the Hill cannot 
alone fulfill the triumphant future proph- 
esied by a great past. We shall need the 
specific assurance of all who can call 
Hampden-Sydney Alma Mater; we shall 
need the aid of all citizens who believe 
religion to be the essential educational 
amalgam. Above all, we shall need that 
divine comfort which gives the vision 
to see, and the strength to travel, the 
plain path. 

In this cloud of witnesses I affirm that 
we can progress only in an atmosphere of 
creative faith. The belief of our friends 
is a dynamic thing. We covet your 
hopes; we pray for your prayers. 





Correction: That 37 Million 


Last week’s story on National Chris- 
tian College Day and the efforts being 
made by various denominations needs 
some correction. Hubert C. Noble, gen- 
eral director of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education for the National 
Council of Churches, was quoted as say- 
ing that Presbyterians, U. S., are aiming 
for $37,000,000 for their colleges during 
the coming year. 

The $37 million figure applies to cam- 
paigns completed in the last few years 
and those now getting underway through- 
out the church. A good sum of money, 
to be sure, but not being sought in the 
coming year. 











THE MINISTER IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


RICTION often develops in the rela- 

tion between a minister and his 
church, because the functions, responsi- 
bilities, duties, rights and authority of 
the minister are not recognized, and be- 
cause the minister’s relation to the con- 
gregation, the Session and the Board of 
Deacons is not understood. These mat- 
ters are set forth clearly in the Book of 
Church Order, and have been interpreted 
and clarified in numerous actions in the 
General Assembly, which have been ar- 
ranged, indexed and made accessible in 
a volume entitled A Digest of the General 
Assembly Proceedings, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., 1861-1944. Familiarity 
with these phases of Presbyterian Church 
law would prevent much misunderstand- 
ing and unhappiness. 

The office of the minister of the Word 
“is the first in the church, both for dignity 
and usefulness” (BCO, 33). The per- 
son who fills it should do so in response 
to a call from God, and not because of 
his own personal tastes or preferences. 
In the Presbyterian Church, U.S., before 
a man can be ordained to the gospel min- 
istry, he is required to give evidence of 
good character and natural ability, and 
ordinarily to undergo a_ satisfactory 
course course of training in college and 
theological seminary. Any man who 
meets these requirements is presumed to 
be capable of performing the duties of 
the office of the minister and to be worthy 
of respect. 


He Is Called 

A minister is called to become the pas- 
tor of a church by a vote of the congre- 
gation. The presbytery to which the min- 
ister belongs is then requested to approve 
the call and to place it in the hands of 
the minister. Upon its acceptance by the 
minister, presbytery takes steps to es- 
tablish the pastoral relationship. There- 
after the pastoral relationship can be 
terminated, and the amount of his com- 
pensation can be changed only by formal 
vote of the congregation, which, to become 
effective, must be approved by the presby- 
tery. Neither the Session nor the Board of 
Deacons has the authority to change the 
terms of a pastor’s call, either by increas- 
ing or decreasing his salary, or in any 
other way. 

The congregation does not “hire” a 
minister. A minister, who is worthy of 
the name cannot be hired. The congre- 
gation does promise to provide for the 
minister’s support during the time that 
he continues to serve as its pastor (BCO, 
127 ff). 

DR. CARSON is pastor of the First church, 
Richmond, Va. He has made extensive 
studies of the laws of the church and par- 


ticularly of the relationship between the 
various groups of ordained leaders. 


By W. LAPSLEY CARSON 


Explanation of References 

BCO—Book of Church Order, Presbyte- 
rian, U. S. Paragraph numbers are indicated. 

DG—A Digest of the General Assembly 
Proceedings, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
1861-1944. Page numbers are cited. 

DW—Directory for Worship, included in 
the Book of Church Order. (Paragraph num- 
bers.) 


The minister does not become a mem- 
ber of the church that he serves as pastor, 
but remains a member of the presbytery 
that has jurisdiction over the church. Ac- 
cording to the Book of Church Order, he 
is ordinarily the Moderator of congrega- 
tional meetings; but, not being a member 
of the congregation, he may not vote, even 
to break a tie (DG, 214). 

The pastor’s duties are not prescribed 
either by the congregation, the Session 
or the Board of Deacons; they are out- 
lined in the Book of Church Order, and 
are as follows: to pray with and for the 
people; to teach the flock by reading, ex- 
pounding, and preaching the Word; to 
direct congregational singing; to admin- 
ister the sacraments; to catechize children 
and youth; to oversee the church educa- 
tional program; to visit the people; and, 
with the other elders, to exercise the joint 
power of government (BCO, 36). 

According to the Book of Church 
Order, the content and the order of the 
services of worship are left to the discre- 
tion of the minister, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Directory for Worship. 
“The reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
the congregation is a part of the public 
worship of God. How large a portion 
should be read is left to the discretion of 
the minister, who should have regard 
to the time, that neither reading, singing, 
praying, preaching, or any other ordi- 
nance, be disproportionate the one to the 
other’ (DW, 318-19). “The singing of 
hymns and psalms and the use of musical 
instruments should have an important 
part in public worship. .. . The proportion 
of the time of public worship given to 
praise is left to the judgment of the min- 


Did you know ...? 


ister” (DW, 320, 324). The minister js 
also charged with the responsibility of 
offering prayers that are suitable to pub- 
lic worship and appropriate to its various 
parts (DW, 325-28). The type of sermon 
that is to be preached, the use to be made 
of the Scripture in preaching as well as 
the content and the length of the sermon 
are all left to the taste and judgment of 
the minister (DW, 330-34). The Book 
of Church Order lays upon the Session 
the responsibility of securing persons of 
suitable character to lead in the musical 
part of the service of worship (DW, 
323). 


He Belongs to Presbytery 

The pastor is a member of the Session, 
Ordinarily he serves as its Moderator. 
When a vote is taken by ballot or by veas 
and nays, he is entitled to vote. The 
Session of a church having a pastor can- 
not hold a legal meeting, without the 
sanction of said minister (DG 82). Al- 
though the minister is a member of the 
Session, he is not subject to its authority. 
The Session governs a church; but since 
the minister does not belong to the church, 
but rather to the presbytery, the Session 
does not govern him. 


The pastor is an advisory member of 
the Board of Deacons. He may properly 
offer his advice to the Board in the per- 
formance of all of its duties. His coun- 
sel should be sought in the election of the 
officers of the Board, the appointment of 
committees, the planning of the budget, 
and in all other matters pertaining to 
financial policies and the care of church 
property (BCO, 47). 


The Women of the Church, the Men 
of the Church, the church school, the 
youth groups, and all other organizations 
in the church are subject to the counsel 
of the pastor. He oversees the educa- 
tional program, and, together with the 
church school superintendent, is respon- 
sible for the selection of teachers and the 
choice of a curriculum. The nominations 
of superintendents of departments and 
general officers made by the superinten- 
dent of the church school to the Session 


— that deacons cannot increase or decrease a pastor's 


salary? 


— that a Session cannot direct a pastor’s work—or 
give him a vacation? 
— that a Presbyterian minister cannot become a des- 


pot or dictator? 


— that a Session cannot meet without a pastor’s sanc- 


tion? 


— the minister has complete charge of what is done 


in worship? 
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are also subject to the concurrence of the 
pastor. (BCO, 341, 343, 345; DG, 487). 


His Conscience Guides 

Neither the congregation, nor the Ses- 
sion, nor the Board of Deacons should 
attempt to control the pastor in the per- 
formance of his duties. ‘They have no 
right to determine the content or the 
character of the minister’s sermons. They 
cannot lawfully regulate his participation 
in civic, social and industrial affairs. 
Neither the Session nor the Board of 
Deacons can grant to the minister a vaca- 
tion, nor determine the amount of time 
that a minister may be absent from his 
pulpit and his pastoral duties. The 
minister, in serving the church as pastor, 
is subject to the dictates of his own con- 
science as a servant of God. He is an- 
swerable to his presbytery for his fidelity 
and his efficiency in the performance of 
his duties and for his soundness in the 
faith. 

If the Session, the Board of Deacons, 
or any member of the congregation should 
become dissatisfied with the minister’s 
doctrinal position, his application to his 
work, or his personal character or con- 
duct, they should attempt to compose 
their differences with him through per- 
sonal conferences. If such efforts are of 
no avail, presbytery may be asked to in- 
vestigate the situation and to take such 
action as may be necessary. In extreme 
cases formal charges may be preferred 
against the minister before the presbytery. 
If a pastor should become unacceptable 
to the congregation for any reason, pres- 
bytery may be requested, by a majority 
vote of the congregation, to dissolve the 
pastoral relationship. 

It is not in accordance with Presby- 
terian practice, nor consistent with Chris- 
tian principles, for individuals or organ- 
izations within the church to try, by ab- 
senting themselves from the services, criti- 
cizing the pastor’s work, withholding 
their contributions to the financial sup- 
port of the church, or stirring up discord 
among the other members, to force a 
minister out of a pastorate. The orderly 
processes prescribed in our Book of 
Church Order should always be followed. 
Individual church members who disap- 
prove of the minister but who do not care 
to take any of the steps referred to in the 
preceding paragraph would do well to 
transfer their membership to some other 
church, rather than to remain where they 
are unhappy themselves and where they 
disturb the harmony of the congregation. 


He Is to Lead 

The minister as an individual exer- 
cises no authority, but shares in the gov- 
ernment of the church with the other 
elders. By virtue of his position, his 
leadership is usually recognized and fol- 
lowed. His education, training, experi- 
ence, the opportunity to become familiar 
with the various phases of the church 
program, the amount of time that he gives 
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to the consideration of church matters, 
give him exceptional qualifications to 
lead the church in its undertakings. It 
is his duty and his obligation to formulate 
policies, suggest activities, devise plans 
and point out programs that would ad- 
vance the interests of the church. 

It is impossible, in the Presbyterian 
Church, for a minister to arrogate to him- 
self the authority of a despot or a dictator. 
He can make his leadership effective only 
as he persuades others of the soundness 
of his ideas and policies. Most minis- 
ters feel that it is their duty to advocate 
their plans, policies and programs as vig- 
orously and as persuasively as possible. 
Most also recognize that, if thay are un- 
ble to convince others of the wisdom of 
what they recommend, they must accept 
that fact gracefully and in good spirit. 

It is highly desirable that the minister 
should maintain the most cordial rela- 
tions with his Session, his Board of 
Deacons, and all the other leaders of the 
congregation. They should be his friends 
and his supporters. He should look to 
them for counsel and advice. He should 
respect their ideas, their convictions and 
their opinions. He should be sure to 
recognize always their constitutionally 
prescribed rights, functions and author- 
ity. Everything humanly possible should 
be done by a pastor and people to main- 
tain a spirit of harmony in the life of the 
church. Only where harmony prevails 
will happiness be found and the work of 


the Kingdom be advanced. 
Report Is Offered on 
Christianity and Health 


A further year’s study of “Christianity 
and Health” by a Presbyterian, U. S., ad 
interim committee has resulted in a rec- 
ommendation that a permanent “Com- 
mittee on Christianity and Health” be 
appointed by the General Assembly. 

Such a committee, it is proposed, 
would meet annually, it would keep this 
matter before the church, encouraging 
the publication of articles and book re- 
views; it would sponsor conferences on 
the subject and encourage the coopera- 
tion of ministers and physicians in ap- 
proaching the problem—‘“and any other 
things which may seem to them appro- 
priate.” 

The committee’s report includes its 
study of last year which went to the 
Assembly (OuTLOoK, Apr. 18, 1955). It 
calls for that report to be printed for 
general distribution. It also offers bib- 
liographical materials for further study 
of the issue but it disclaims any sponsor- 
ship of points of view offered in some 
of the books. 

A Seminar on Christianity and Health 
is announced for August 2-4 of this year 
in Richmond, Va. Physicians, ministers 
and laymen will participate. 

Charles E. S. Kraemer, president of 
the Assembly’s Training School, was 
chairman of the committee. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr. Pew’s Committee 


In view of the effort in some parts of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to use 
the recent report of J. Howard Pew to 
attack the National Council of Churches, 
a few comments seem to be required in 
response to the letter of Mr. Crane on 
page 2. 

Let us begin by saying that our com- 
ments now and earlier are based on in- 
formation from several reliable sources, 
including persons as close to the situation 
as Mr. Crane. 

As to whether Mr. Pew’s report was 
one man’s report or not, it seems to be 
clear that the only others sharing respon- 
sibility for the report were drawn from 
those who were left on the committee 
after many had refused to serve longer 
because of severe differences of opinion 
with the chairman. The small group as- 
sociated with him was a hand-picked 
company. In no sense was the report 
now being quoted a reflection of the opin- 
ion of the entire committee of laymen. 

See what we said about the temporary 
character of the committee: 














“If it was ever thought of as anything 
but temporary in its operation that is 
extremely unfortunate.” 


Regardless of who may have thought so 
—National Council personnel, Mr. Pew, 
Mr. Crane or anybody—it is true. The 
possibility of any such independently 
operating committee on a permanent 
basis was just unthinkable. If it could 
work for awhile on a temporary basis, 
in helping more laymen to become related 
to the NCC program, that might be all 
right but it should never have been con- 
ceived by anybody as more than tem- 
porary and advisory. 

It certainly could never have operated 
independently, forming its own state- 
ments and issuing them, taking all kinds 
of actions unrelated to approved policies 
of the NCC. No department or unit of 
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the NCC or any other organization at- 
tempts to or can operate in such a 
manner. 

In connection with the Pew report the 
opinion is being circulated that laymen 
have found that they cannot express 
themselves and work in the framework of 
the NCC and that it is therefore losing 
lay participation. The contrary is the 
fact. Since the organization in Cleve- 
land there has been a steady increase in 
the number of laymen participating in 
the many programs and departments of 
the NCC. Only in the General Assem- 
bly of the NCC (where representatives 
and alternates are named by their respec- 
tive churches) and the Division of Life 
and Work is there still a considerably 
larger proportion of clergy. Here are 
the figures as of February 1: 


Total 
Membshp. Laymen Clergy 

Officers 20 11 9 
General Assembly 1059 375 684 
General Board 254 115 139 
Business and Finance 93 62 31 
United Church 

Women (board) 348 272 76 
United Church 

Men (board) 313 297 16 
Div. Christian 

Life & Work 221 74 147 
Div. Ch. & 

Economie Life 119 86 33 


Of the 4,230 men and women taking 
this kind of leadership in the life of the 
NCC, the proportion is this: clergy, 
2,165; laity, 2,065. 

A good many denominational boards 
and agencies would do well to seek as 
good a balance. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Should All Professors 
Be Christian? 


As Professor John Dillenberger of 
Columbia asserts, “The vitality of Chris- 
tianity, including Christian institutions, 
depends upon a genuine encounter with 
outlooks upon life which are not speci- 
fically Christian.” 

This means that the college must en- 
courage the tension and inquiries in the 
midst of which truth is found, enlarged 
and renewed. For this reason, some of 
us do not believe that the Christian faith 
demands that all instructors be Christian, 
but that it does demand that all instruc- 
tors be competent in their fields, whose 
ableness includes an openness to truth 
from whatever quarter. Colleges will be 
more Christian, if in their concern for 
the Christian cause, they are less anxious 
to be totally Christian. 

As Sir Walter Moberly has suggested, 
“Tn the present state of the world, Chris- 
tians ought not to want an all-Christian 
university.” 

The Christian faith reminds the col- 
lege that man does possess limitations, 
that even so-called Christian teachers do 
not have a monopoly on truth, that all 





men and all institutions are under the 
judgment of God. 

—THEoporE A. DISTLER, executive di- 
rector of the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities. 


Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Angry Women. The women of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are up in arms because 
they do not feel safe on the streets. In 
the past year there have been 500 rob- 
beries on the streets. Many of these rob- 
beries took place near the women’s homes, 
and many were on the way home from 
government offices or from work. This 
is not a pretty picture for the capital of 
the nation. 








Drunken Policeman. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has the highest per 
capita figure for liquor consumption, a 
policeman got drunk while on duty, man- 
handled several persons, tore off his 
badge, threw his notebook into a waste- 
basket. 


told them that he was too drunk to real- 
ize what he was doing. 


Russia. When that beloved Christian 
statesman, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
returned from Moscow his emphasis was 
on two age-long conflicts, the end of 
which we may not see in our day: (1) 
the conflict between atheism and religion, 
as to which the Russian churchmen side 
with us, and (2) the conflict between 
totalitarianism and democracy, as to 
which the Russian churchmen tend to 
side against us out of loyalty to their 
government, a loyalty which, strange 
though it seems, appears to be real. 


Who Starts the Shooting? “Govern- 
ments and not peoples start wars.”— 
EucENE W. CastTLe. 


Baby Sitter. Secretary Benson likes 
the story of parents who went out to play 
bridge and around 10:00 p.m. phoned the 
house to see if all was O.K. A son an- 
swered with such a weak voice that his 
dad asked him to speak louder. He re- 
plied: “I can’t speak any louder be- 
cause the baby sitter is asleep.” 


Religion in the Schools. The public 
schools of a democracy are the wrong 
place to teach religion. Even to teach 
religion in general with no sectarian em- 
phasis is wrong in principle, for in our 
schools the non-believer should have equal 
status with Protestant, Catholic and Jew. 
To admit that the schools should teach 
religion is to admit that church and home 
cannot do the job. History teaches with 
terrible eloquence the danger of letting 
government have anything to do with the 
inculcation of religion. One notes with 
satisfaction the failure of a New York 
City plan to try to compromise by teach- 
ing God without a sectarian stand. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


By a vote of 2 to 1 the District , 
Commissioners restored him to duty. He | 
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Footnote to the Story of David 


NOT THE BEST FATHER 


By KENNETH 


AVID had nineteen sons whose 

names were remembered, not count- 
ing others dismissed by the Chronicler as 
“sons of the concubines,” not numbered 
nor named. Most of the nineteen, and all 
of the nameless, were nonentities. What 
became of Nepheg and Nogah, for ex- 
ample? Nobody thought it worthwhile 
to write it down. 

Of David’s better-remembered sons, 
three turned out to be bad, and the fourth 
was a dubious character. Amnon raped 
his own half-sister; Absalom was a mur- 
derer of his own brother and a rebel 
against his own father; Adonijah’s only 
virtue was ambition, which was not 
matched by character, and he died by 
his brother’s command. 

Solomon, like Louis XIV of France, 
was a “Sun King,” whose personal and 
official splendors rather blinded some 
people then and even now to his sins 
against the people. It was remembered 
that Solomon’s son Rehoboam, who had 
no motive for blackening his father’s 
character, said of his father’s reign, 
speaking to the people, ““My father chas- 
tised you with whips,” or in modern 
language, ‘You citizens took a beating” 
in Solomon’s time. A ruler under whom 
his people take a beating is scarcely 
ideal. 


HE PROBLEM is: How could a 

strong and good man like David 
have such disappointing sons? Part of 
the answer is that David himself was, 
according to the record, not by any 
means always strong nor good. His sons 
seem to have inherited what was worse 
about him rather than what was better. 
But still, on the whole he was a good 
king. Most of the people were for him, as 
they were not for Solomon. We may 
venture to suggest four reasons why 
David failed as a father, in spite of his 
many successes in other ways. 

1. He probably regarded other things 
as more important than his sons. 

He would not have admitted this. Like 
all Oriental monarchs, he was no doubt 
proud of his sons. But his time and 
energies were spent in other ways besides 
training his boys. A doctor the other 
day reported that he is taking a vacation 
from the office for a week, for no other 
reason than to get acquainted with his 
children. He may lose some patients; 
but he will not starve, and he knows what 
comes first. The bad ends to which so 
many sons of distinguished fathers have 
come, down through history, must be in 
part the sons’ responsibility. But in so 
far as the fathers are to blame, it is often 
because they are so busy hither and yon 
—not necessarily with money-making, 
but often with good works—that they 
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lack time for the nearest duties and most 
special privileges, with their own children 
at home. 

2. David seems to have regarded his 
sons with that transferred egotism which 
marks many an unsuccessful parent. 

David was the sort of father so often 
praised, “kind and indulgent.” For every 
father who spoils his children with cruel- 
ty there must be a dozen who spoil them 
with kindness. It was a mother who is 
alleged to have said, “I could see our 
Willie’s faults as soon as any one—if he 
had any.” But fathers can say that too. 
Family concern and family pride can be 
good things. But sometimes they turn 
into thinly disguised conceit and egotism. 
We hear that David had “never at any 
time displeased” Adonijah “by asking, 
‘Why have you done thus and so?’” 

It is true, when David heard about 
Amnon and Tamar he was “very angry” 
but he never said a word about it. When 
Absalom murdered Amnon, King David 
“wept bitterly.” There was no physical 
blemish in Absalom, and David if he saw 
a moral blemish—it could not have been 
hard to see—again gave no rebuke. His 
sons could do no wrong, at least no wrong 
bad enough for a father to criticize, much 
less condemn and punish. 

3. There was another reason for the 
badness of this good man’s sons; they 
were the sons of the harem. 

That is to say, David was good more 
by ancient Oriental standards than by 
those of modern Christians, and he saw 
nothing wrong in a multitude of wives 
and concubines. Amnon, Absalom, Ado- 
nijah and Solomon were sons of four 
different mothers, and brought up in the 
atmosphere of jealousy and intrigue that 
always goes with harems. 

Harems may be out of date, but family 
jealousies, quarrels, and interference by 
in-laws are unfortunately still with us. 
A man cannot bring up a son as he ought, 
without the full and unhampered coop- 
eration of his wife. When one reflects 
that of the mothers of these boys three 
were foreigners and that the fourth was 
a woman about whose virtue there could 
easily be a question, one can guess that 
David, even if he had stayed at home and 
tried his best with his boys, would have 
met with less than loyal co-operation and 
understanding from all four mothers. 

4. Possibly the most serious reason for 
David's failure to be the best possible 
father, was that he did not pass on to 
his sons the disciplines of his own youth, 
the disciplines that had helped make him 
what he was. 

One was the discipline of subordina- 
tion. As youngest son of eight in Jesse’s 
family, David was kept in the back- 
ground. His sons on the contrary each 


sought and found the spotlight, and tried 
to keep it. Then there was the discipline 
of hard work. The boy and young man, 
David, knew it, out in the frosts and 
droughts with his sheep in winter and 
summer. But if his sons did any work 
we do not hear of it. What was not be- 
neath the dignity of a sheepherder’s son 
was considered to be quite beneath the 
dignity of the son of a king. Now poor 
men, especially out in the country, have 
no trouble finding work their boys can 
do. Indeed some poor men are absolutely 
dependent on their sons’ helping them on 
the farm. But a king, with servants 
innumerable, would find it rather hard 
to assign his sons any real work. 

To some extent this is the dilemma 
of fathers in our urban culture in Amer- 
ica. Splitting wood, feeding the hogs— 
all the chores that used to have to be 
done, are now done automatically. We 
live more luxuriously than Solomon, even 
if with less gold plate. Nevertheless 
some responsibilities must be laid on the 
children, and we must be ingenious 
enough to invent them if necessary, if 
they are ever going to have the strength 
of character that only work produces. 

Above all the other disciplines of 
David’s youth, however, was his father 
Jesse’s good example. Would you rather 
have David for a father, or Jesse? 
David’s sons had an easier time; but 
all David turned out were criminals, 
nonentities, or spectacular failures. Jesse 
turned out David. We hand on culture, 
leisure, luxury, to our children. But 
what good is all the rest of the American 
tradition without the inheritance of hon- 
orable example? 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., USA, AR and 
United Presbyterians 








EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 


Durham, N. C., Fuller Mml., 321 mbs; 
one morning svs.; industrial community; 
2 or 3 Aug. Sundays. Prefer N. E. states 
or N. Y., Pa. Manse excg. S. G. Harness, 
513 Hyde Pk. Ave., Durham, N. C. 

Waynesboro, Va., W’'minster ch, 250 
mbs, newly organized; near Blue Ridge 
Parkway, Woodrow Wilson’s b’place, Na- 
tural Bridge, etc. Manse excg, 4 Aug. Sun- 
days. Prefer: Mich., Wis., Chicago area 
or Fla. coast. John A. Womeldorf, 1900 
Mt. Vernon St., Waynesboro, Va. 

Charlotte, N. C., Thomasboro ch, 611 mbs, 
1 Sun. svs. 4 July or Aug. Sundays. Manse 
excg. Prefer N. E. states near coast. Sam 
H. Zealy, 111 Bradford Dr., Charlotte, N.C. 

Port Aransas, Texas, Community Pres. 
ch, 70 mbs, 2 services, tourist town, fish- 
ing. trout, tarpon sail. 2 late Aug. or 
early Sept. Sundays. Prefer: Western 
states or S. E. Coast. Manse exch. G. Taft 
Lyon, Jr., Box 147, Port Aransas, Tex. 

Washington, D. C., Northminster ch, 
1069 mbs, no pastoral duties. Manse exch. 
July. Wilbur A. R. Siddons, associate min- 
ister, 7706 Alaska Rd., N.W., Washington, 
12, D. C. 

Vicksburg, Miss., W’min ch. 180 mbs. 2 
Sun. and a midweek svs. Aug. 12, 19, 26. 
Prefer Fla. or N. C. Manse excg. Robert C. 
Duhs, 3713 Halls Ferry Rd., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

WISH TO SUPPLY 


J. S. Thomson, St. Mary’s Abbey (1800 
mbs.), Haddington, East Lotian, Scotland, 
wishes preaching opportunities from June 
through August. He will be preaching in 
N. Y¥. in May. Arrangements should be 
made at once. 
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Survivorship Annuities 
offer these advantages: 


Under our Annuity Gift Plan, you as a donor to 
World Missions will receive for yourself (or anyone 
you designate) a specified annual income, and that 
same income, if you desire, will be paid to a sur- 
viving loved one after you have passed on. 


Furthermore, these Annuity returns are not subject 
to fluctuations like the income from other types of 
investment. They are guaranteed by this Board, 
which has a record of over 50 years of meeting all 
its annuity obligations promptly and in full. 


Another advantage of our Annuity Gift Plan is that 
you can administer your own estate, yet still re- 
ceive a good income from your property as long 
as you or your survivor live. Finally, after all the 
obligations of your Annuity Contract have been 
met by our Board, your original gift will be used 
to spread the Gospel in foreign fields. 


We will be happy to give you full information about 
this Annuity Gift Plan of ours, without cost or obli- 
gation, Just write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoarRpD oF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


, 


“To Foretgu MUssions a Share’ 
5 LRM Sis 





General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 

Birmingham—(M)* Edward L. Hopper, 
Bernard A. Sykes, John A. Troxler, (E)* 
Dr. R. A. Duvall, C. P. Loranz, Birming- 
ham; E. D. Reynolds, Montevallo. 

Central Alabama—(M) B. F. Moseley, 
Montgomery; (E) John L. King, Tusca- 
loosa. 

East Alabama—(M) John H. Leith, Au- 
burn; R. Clyde Douglas, Union Springs; A. 
R. Cates, (E) C. P. Todd, Clio; T. M. Fow- 
ler, Montgomery; Rex Whitcomb, Florala. 

Mobile—(M) John M. Reagan, Fairhope; 
D. H. Edington, Jr. (E) Nolan McLean, 
Spring Hill; Harry Decker, Foley. 

North Alabama—(M) R. A. Wailes, Court- 
land; Allen C. Jacobs, Talladega; (E) 
Frank Reed, Anniston; Ralph Stitzer, Shef- 
field. 

Tuscaloosa—(M) F. E. Bagby, Planters- 
ville; N. J. Warren, (E) J. A. Freeman, 
Selma; F. Burt Vardeman, Tuscaloosa. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Abingdon—(M) A. B. Montgomery, Taze- 
well; P. O. Sartelle, Draper; W. J. Conrad, 
Wytheville; (E) Harold Wallace, Roseann; 
Ray Buchanan, Saltville; Glen Aust, Pu- 
laski. 

Asheville—(M) W. G. Somerville, Bar- 
nardsville; W. W. Preston, West Ashe- 
ville; (EZ) George H. Wright, J. Paul Teal, 
Jr., Asheville, 

Holston—(M) J. G. Spurrier, Newport; 
Pitser Lyons, III, Tom Buchanan, Kings- 
port; Harrison Traylor, Jefferson City; (E) 
Cc. F. Callaway, Johnson City; Bob Gurley, 
Paul Gray, Bristol; W. C. Hale, Morristown. 

Knoxville—(M) Reuben Allen, Alcoa; 
William Mosely, Nashville; Joseph Mack, 
George Webb, (E) T. Mack Blackburn, 
Knoxville; C. H. Waller, Chattanooga; L. 
C. Abel, Concord; Ralph Caldwell, Foun- 
tain City. 





*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 


Blake Hopes Reception of 
Russians Will Be Courteous 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—Eugene 
Carson Blake, president of the National 
Council of Churches, said here that he 
hopes “Americans are mature enough” 
to greet Russian religious leaders with 
the same courtesy a deputation of nine 
United States churchmen recently re- 
ceived during its ten-day visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

Dr. Blake, speaking at First Baptist 
church, said that American churchmen 
were “very graciously received in Mos- 
cow—we experienced not a single inci- 
dent of animosity.” 

A delegation of Soviet churchmen will 
visit the United States in June under the 
auspices of the National Council. 

“Whether our visit to Russia was suc- 
cessful or not, whether it was popular or 
not, it was something we felt we had 
to do as Christians,” Dr. Blake said. 

The return visit of the Russian church- 
men should be viewed in the same light, 
he declared. 

Privately, National Council leaders 
here have expressed concern lest the 
American tour of the Russian church 
leaders be marred by Congressional at- 
tacks on the State Department and Na- 
tional Council such as greeted the Czech 
and Hungarian delegations to the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, IIl., in 1954. 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


QUEENS, a fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women, has a balanced program directed toward the aca- 


demic, religious, and social development of its students. 


Major fields of study include art, music, speech, history, 
psychology, sociology, English, French, Spanish, Bible, 
religion, biology, chemistry, mathematics, laboratory tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing and economics. Secre- 
tarial training and teacher certification may be obtained 


through elective hours. 


For information write THE REGISTRAR, Queens College. 
EDWIN R. WALKER, Ph.D., President 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





















TRIMITV 
of TEXAS 


An outstanding, fully accredited Presbyterian university 
in old romantic S4W ANTONIO 


For illustrated booklet containing 42 
campus scenes, and for catalog describing 
22 major fields of study, write; 
DirRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 
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a "Amertead mott molten university” 
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Information 
Skills 


Standards 
of Value 


Judgment 


Personality 


Adjustment 
Worth-while Goals 


Ad justment 


to Society 


Christian Ideals 


The church college is obligated to inquire 
closely into the faith and life of its teachers. These 
men and women set the tone of the institution. 
They must of course be considered for knowledge 
of their fields and for proficiency in teaching. But 
the plus factor upon which the church-related 
college must insist is Christian character. 


In the church college, the teacher is at liberty 
to approach all subject matter on the basis of the 
revelation of God and its meaning both to the 


—there is a 
difference in the 





church-related school 


— Christian College Education 


Christian higher education is more than curric- 
ulum, more than required attendance at assem- 
blies, more than religious programs. A Christian 


college IS a religious program. 


individual and to the world. In this environ- 
ment, the instructor can feel strongly the con- 
viction that his teaching is the channel which 
God has selected for him as a means of service. 
It is evident in his out-of-class counseling that 
he believes every person should choose his life’s 
work on the basis of God’s will for him. 


In this environment, the student feels a greater 
ease in developing his Christian witness and ex- 
hibiting his growing powers of leadership. 





The Twenty - eight Institutions of Higher Education - Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


for information write: 





Hunter B. Blakeley, Secretary 


Division of Higher Education 


Box 1176, 


Richmond 9, Virginia. 


OBSERVE 


National Christian College Day 


April 15, 1956 
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SUFFERING FOR THE FAITH 


Sunday School Lesson for April 22, 1956 
Acts 6:1—8:3 Print 6:8-10; 7:51-60 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


The first disciple to face death after 
Jesus rose from the dead and to reveal 
what death would henceforth mean to 
believers in Christ was Stephen. 

We know nothing of him save the little 
that is recorded for us in Acts 6 and 7. 
His name, however, which is Greek, in- 
dicates that he was a Hellenist, that is, 
a Jew who had adopted the Greek tongue 
and with it probably to some extent Greek 
practices and opinions; one who was born, 
probably, and lived for a while outside 
of Palestine, a man whom we would ex- 
pect to find emancipated from the cus- 
tomary narrowness of the Palestinian 
Jews. His speech in Acts 8, as well as 
his skill in debate, mark him as a man 
of learning and culture. The fact that 
Peter addressed the Sanhedrim as 
“Rulers of the people and elders” (4:8), 
while Stephen addressed them as “Breth- 
ren and fathers’ (7:2), indicates that 
he was a man of some position. It ap- 
pears from 6:1-5 that he was a man “of 
good repute, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom.” We are explicitly told that he 
was “full of faith and of the Holy Spirit” 
and again that he was “full of grace and 
power,” gracious in his speech and con- 
duct, we would say, and a man of great 
spiritual power. 


1. Stephen’s Ministry, 6:1-8 

Such a man would naturally be a 
marked figure among the disciples. That 
he had won the confidence of the entire 
church is evidenced by the fact that he 
was chosen as the first of a group of 
seven men to whom was entrusted the 
material needs of the congregation. 

From the very first the church in Jeru- 
salem permitted none of its members to 
suffer from material want. But as the con- 
gregation grew the simple arrangements 
of the early days no longer sufficed. Some 
of the Greek-speaking Jews felt that their 
orphans and widows were being over- 
looked in the distribution of relief. When 
their complaints reached the ears of the 
apostles they replied, “It is not desirable 
that we should stop preaching the Word 
of God to care for tables. Brothers, 
choose seven of your own number, men 
of good reputation, who are full of the 
Spirit (to whom God is a living reality, 
we might say) and are known to have 
sound judgment. We will assign this duty 
to them, so that we may continue to devote 
ourselves to prayer and to the ministry 
of the Word.” The plan commended 
itself to the whole body, and Stephen was 
the first man whom they chose. 

Stephen was not content, however, to 
“serve tables.” He also carried on the 
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work of an evangelist. Effectively, pow- 
erfully he preached the gospel to the 
people of Jerusalem, working also great 
signs and wonders, probably miracles of 
healing among them. Nor did he stop 
there. There were many synagogues in 
Jerusalem. Some of them, the exact num- 
ber is uncertain, belonged to the Hel- 
lenists, i.e., to the Freedmen (Libertines 
in the KJv—probably Jews taken cap- 
tive to Rome from some military triumph 
and later set free) to the Jews from Cyrene 
and Alexandria (in northern Africa) and 
from the Roman provinces of Cilicia and 
Asia (in Asia Minor). Stephen himself 
came, no doubt, from one or the other of 
these provinces. He began to preach 
Jesus in these synagogues and to argue 
or dispute about Jesus with the Jews 
who attended them. This was a new 
departure, the beginning of a Christian 
offensive such as had not been previously 
undertaken. It aroused the instant op- 
position of some of the Hellenistic Jews, 
among whom evidently was a brilliant 
voung rabbi from Cilicia, Saul of Tarsus. 
None of them, however, could withstand 
the wisdom and the Spirit with which 
Stephen spoke, the wisdom—and the 
Spirit. 


Il. Stephen’s Arrest, 6:9-15 


Baffled in argument, his opponents had 
recourse to the device of defeated but 
obstinate disputants, an appeal to popular 
prejudice. They engaged men (the Greek 
word suggests a frame-up) to spread the 
report that he had spoken blasphemous 
words against Moses, i.e., the Bible, as 
they possessed it, and against God. As 
a result they stirred up the people the 
elders and the scribes against him. This 
was a momentous fact, as events proved, 
and marks a revolution in the attitude 
of the Jews toward the church. Hitherto 
the only opposition which the infant 
church had experienced had come from 
the Sadducees, powerful, but few in num- 
bers and unpopular with the people. The 
Pharisees, the popular religious party, to 
which most of the scribes belonged, were 
inclined to be neutral, while the great 
mass of the people, belonging neither to 
the sect of the Sadducees nor to that of 
the Pharisees, looked upon them with 
great favor (cf. 2:47; 3:13-16; 5:34-35). 
The opposition which Stephen’s enemies 
aroused against him marked a turning 
point in the attitude of the Jews toward 
the church. The hostility toward Stephen 
grew in time into a bitter hostility toward 
all followers of Jesus, branded hence- 
forth as a heretical sect opposed to Moses 
and the Law. 


The immediate result was Stephen’s 
arrest. The excited people rushed on 
him and dragged him before the San- 
hedrim. There they accused him for- 
mally of blasphemy, in that he “never 
ceases to speak words against this holy 
place (i.e., the temple) and the law 
(i.e., their Bible).”” To support the first 
charge his enemies reported that he had 
said that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy 
the temple, and to support the second 
charge that he had predicted that Jesus 
would change the customs which Moses 
had delivered unto them. His words were 
wrested by his adversaries, but it is clear 
that they contained some basis in fact. 
Judging from the address that follows 
it is probable that Stephen saw more 
clearly or stated more boldly than his 
fellow disciples the temporary character 
of the Mosaic dispensation, that salva- 
tion was available through Jesus Christ 
apart from their rigid adherence to the 
Law and apart from their participation 
in the sacrificial cultus of the temple. 
He may have warned them also, as Jesus 
himself had done, that if they did not 
accept him and his way of life their 
nation, including the Temple, would be 
destroyed by the Romans. Apparently 
he was the first of the disciples to under- 
stand and to stress the universality of 
the gospel, and to suggest that the reli- 
gion of their fathers as fulfilled in Christ 
could not remain merely a Jewish sect. 

The members of the council kept their 
eyes fixed upon him as the charges were 
elaborated by his enemies and they “saw 
that his face was like the face of an 
angel.” This information Luke must 
have received from Paul. It probably 
enraged him at the time, but he remem- 
bered it later. And he also remembered 
the defense that Stephen made. After his 
conversion he took up the work that 
Stephen had begun and became the great 
champion of Stephen’s ideal, a universal 
gospel. There can be little doubt but 
that Stephen’s bearing, his words and his 
death, sowed the seed that ultimately 
bore their fruit in Saul’s conversion on 
the road to Damascus. 


Ill. Stephen’s Defense, 7:1-43 

After the high priest had heard the 
charges brought against Stephen he turn- 
ed to him and asked, “Is this true?” 
Stephen’s answer is reported more at 
length than any other discourse in Acts. 
The speaker was wise enough to see that 
he could answer the charges brought 
against him best by pointing out certain 
facts in Israel’s history. So he began 
with Abraham and brought the history 
down to the times of Solomon, and then 
suddenly halted his argument to level 
his charge against the nation. 

Stephen’s main purpose was not to 
instruct his auditors regarding the details 
of Israel’s history. He had been accused 
of saying that Jesus would destroy the 
temple. In reply he brought out the fact 
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that God had appeared to the founders 
of the race in other places than the temple 
and that when it was finally constructed, 
late in Israel’s history, the prophets had 
pointed out that God was not confined 
and indeed could not be confined within 
its walls (7:48-50). They had accused 
him secondly of declaring that Jesus 
would change the customs that Moses de- 
livered unto them. Stephen reminded 
them that the promise given to Abraham 
preceded the law and was not dependent 
on it, and that Moses himself had told 
the people that his law was not final, 
but that God would raise up another 
great prophet for the future (7:37). His 
main purpose, however, was to emphasize 
the fact that Israel had always resisted 
the Holy Spirit and misunderstood God’s 
saving purpose. “He first recited God’s 
early choice and guidance to the patri- 
archs (2-22), apparently to bring out the 
fact that God from the beginning had 
been leading Israel to a definite goal; 
then continuing this history he showed 
that the Hebrews had repeatedly resisted 
God’s purpose for them, both in the days 
of Moses and subsequently (24-43) and 
had failed to see the temporary and typi- 
cal character both of tabernacle and 
temple (44-50).” This phase of his ar- 
gument culminated in the comprehen- 
sive charge: 

“You stiffnecked (or stubborn) people. 
uncircumcised in heart and ear [“circum- 
cised in the literal sense, their disobe- 
dience and unresponsiveness to God’s rev- 
elation were such as must have been 
expected from the Gentiles to whom he 
had not made known his will as he did 
to Israel”—Bruce], you always resist the 
Holy Spirit. As your fathers did, so do 
you.” 

Your fathers, he went on to say, slew 
the prophets, and you betrayed and mur- 
dered the promised Messiah, “you who 
received the law as delivered by angels 
and did not keep it” (‘‘you who hold 
tenaciously to the inspiration of the 
Bible,” he might have said, “but do not 
live by its precepts’’). 


IV. Stephen’s Death, 7:54-60 

As Stephen spoke of “the righteous 
One whom you have now betrayed and 
murdered,” those who heard him were 
filled with murderous rage. They ground 
their teeth as though they could bite him 
in two. But the eyes of Stephen were 
lifted on high and in sudden ecstasy he 
cried, “Behold I see the heavens opened 
and the Son of man standing at the right 
hand of God.” It was the first appear- 
ance of Christ in his divine glory since 
the resurrection. His enemies could no 
longer restrain themselves. They cried 
out with a loud voice and stopped their 
ears—which is what men often do now 
when new and unwelcome truth is first 
brought to their attention—and rushed 
together upon him. Then they cast him 
out of the city and stoned him. It was 
illegal for the Jews to put a man to death 
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without the sanction of the Roman au- 
thorities, but the venerable Sanhedrim 
had transformed itself into a mob, and a 
mob does not bother about the law—in 
the first century or in the twentieth-—in 
the sacred temple area or on the venerable 
campus of a great and respected institu- 
tion of higher learning. They cast Stephen 
out of the city and stoned him, because 
Jerusalem was a holy city and could not 
be defiled by an execution. They were 
willing to lynch Stephen but not in Jeru- 
salem, because that was against their 
religious scruples—an interesting illus- 
tration of how religious men sometimes 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Stephen’s death was not an easy one. 
One stone would bruise the body; an- 
other cut the flesh; finally the bones 
would be broken and the skull crushed. 
It was a slow and painful way to die. 
How then did Stephen face his end? It 
is significant to observe for, as we pre- 
viously noted, he was the first disciple 
to face death after the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus. Luke tells us that as 
they were stoning Stephen he prayed, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”” No 
fear here, but quiet confidence and trust, 
even as Jesus had promised when he stood 
in the shadow of the cross, “Peace I leave 
you; my peace I give to you, not as the 
world gives, do I give to you” (John 
14:27). Then Stephen knelt down and 
cried with a loud voice, “Lord do not 
hold this sin against them.” 

It is not easy to forgive those who have 
wronged us, not easy to forgive nations, 
classes, or movements from which we 
have suffered. Jesus prayed for the men 
who crucified him, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” But 
Jesus was the Son of God. Stephen was 
a man like you and me. Like you and 
me—maybe not. For we read again and 
again that he was a man full of the 
Spirit, one, that is, who had allowed the 
living Christ, the indwelling spirit of 
God to take full possession of his heart 
and mind. It was because he was fully 
surrendered to the Holy Spirit that he 
was “full of grace and power (6:5.8). It 
was because God’s Spirit lived in him 
that he was able to penetrate the veil 
that conceals God from our sight and see 
“the glory of God and Jesus standing 
at the right hand of God” (7:55). It was 
because he was full of the Spirit that he 
was able to live and die without bitter- 
ness, to pray for those who so cruelly 
tortured him. He could not have done 
it in his own strength; no more can we. 

“And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep.” Sleep has become a familiar 
term for death, so familiar that for many 
it has lost its meaning. It was different 
when the word was first employed. Its 
use here by Luke reveals clearly that for 
the first disciples death had lost its 
sting, the grave had been robbed of its 
victory (1 Cor. 15:55-56). When the 


end of the day comes, we lie down to rest 
and when we awake it is the dawn of 
another day. The time comes for us 
all and for all those whom we love when 
we lie down for the last time on earth, 
and when we open our eyes it is the dawn 
of a new and brighter day, a day which 
shall never end. That is the hope which 
sustains those who believe in Christ 
whatever may befall. 
The cause of Christ has many enemies 
today. Many of our contemporaries are 
merely indifferent; others are self-center- 
ed and interested only in wealth or pleas- 
ure or power. In addition, there has 
arisen in our own day a movement com- 
peting with Christianity for the alle- 
giance of the masses of mankind, and 
which shrewdly, diabolically plots its 
destruction. 
Observers are agreed that this move- 
ment is powerful in part because Com- 
munists have a cause in which they be- 
lieve and because they are willing to 
work harder and to suffer more for their 
cause than are most other groups. Kao 
Tien-Hsi, a Chinese Christian, who for- 
sook Marx for Christ, recently wrote: 
“The noble qualities of the Communist 
partisans are their disciplined life of self- 
denial, their enthusiastic devotion, their 
zeal to preach and convert men, their 
ability to endure hardship and suffer per- 
secution, as well as their faith that Com- 
munism will conquer the world.” 
Many young Chinese Communists have 
given up their all—wives, children, prop- 
erty, families, even their lives—for the 
cause of the social revolution and for 
their party. In church history we have 
many, many more such examples than 
the Communists. Can we in this genera- 
ticn keep up the spirit of sacrifice, mar- 
tyrdom, exertion in work, and hardship 
for our faith, for our mission, and for 
our Lord? If we have this kind of spirit, 
we will not be ashamed of being Chris- 
tians or afraid of failure. 
With this question we may well bring 
our study to a close. There are men all 
over the world who are ready to deny 
themselves and take up their cross and 
follow their Communist leaders. What 
we need is more men and women who 
will deny themselves and take up their 
cross and follow Jesus. And such we 
must have in greater numbers if the mis- 
sion of the church is to go forward in 
our own day as it might. 
The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar: 
Who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train. 


The martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave, 

Who saw his Master in the sky, 
And called on him to save; 

Like him, with pardon on his tongue, 
In midst of mortal pain, 

He prayed for them that did the wrong; 
Who follows in his train? 
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BOOK NOTES 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOVE. By W. Talia- 
ferro Thompson. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va., 155 pp., $2.50, cloth; $1.25, paper. 

On the eve of his retirement, Dr. 
Taliaferro (pronounce: Toliver) Thomp- 
son has written a book! Despite repeated 
encouragement and insistent pleas across 
many years, he successfully resisted all 
the pressures. Now he has succumbed, 
and with his greater freedom afforded by 
release from classroom demands at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, it is to be hoped 
that he will continue to write in order 
that the distilled wisdom, the far-ranging 
experiences and the amazing amount of 
reading he has done may be made avail- 
able for thousands of people who need 
and want his help. 

Hundreds of ministers and directors 
of Christian education have been in Dr. 
Thompson’s classes on the psychology of 
childhood and adolescence, marriage and 
family living, and the principles of 
Christian education. Thousands of par- 
ents have crowded lecture halls to hear 
him deal with problems they were facing 
in their homes. 

Now in this brief book will be found 
some of the treatments of these years. 
It would be hard to see how a church 
group or parents could get more practical 
and inspiring help, with its solid note 
of reality, than from this volume. Here 
is not only a stirring presentation of the 
problem that confronts every home and 
community; here is also a constructive 
approach to the problem, for it offers, in 
turn, the fundamentals of a good mar- 
riage, treatment of disturbing situations 
of childhood years, the challenge of ado- 
lescence and, in a final chapter, a good 
look at “how we get that way.” That 
is, in the concluding chapter, what forces 
make us as we are. If we can under- 
stand better how we came to certain 
points of view or attitudes then we may 
more clearly see how more desirable be- 
havior or characteristics may be encour- 
aged. 

There can be little doubt that this 
book will be quoted far and wide as, 








A glorious band, the chosen few 
On whom the Spirit came, 
Twelve valiant saints, their hope they 
knew, 
And mocked the cross and flame; 
They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
The lion’s gory mane; 
They bowed their neck the stroke to 
feel; 
Who follows in their train? 


A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Savior’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed: 
They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 
—BisHop REGINALD HEBER. 
Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


vision of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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no doubt, notes from Dr. Thompson’s 
lectures have been the basis for many a 
sermon or talk to parents and teachers 
by his students during the past 25 or 30 
years. What will probably be best of 
all will be the use of the book for study 
groups in churches where efforts will be 
made to relate home and church to the 
needs of children and young people in 
the community. 

It is good to know that the book will 
be used by some denominations as an 
approved study book, although one turned 
it down because of the author’s treatment 
of dancing—pointing to personal diffi- 
culties created by not dancing. Fortu- 
nately, his discussion of this issue will 
be a real contribution to many others. 

NURSE, PASTOR, AND PATIENT. By 
Granger Westberg. Augustana Press, Rock 
Island, Ill. 96 pp., $1. 

This excellent, very lucid, volume dis- 
plays an experienced knowledge of and 
a deep love for suffering humanity, plus 
a keen insight into the practical resources 
of our faith. Churches should place it 
into the hands of every nurse. Ministers 
will find it a grand “‘refresher” in the art 
of ministering to the sick—especially in 
terms of hospitals. On page 45 the 
author states as his theme “that the nurse 
is in a strategic position to give care to 
the total needs of the patient.” Just as 
she is a valuable assistant to the doctor, 
so may she assist the minister, since “‘the 
professional nurse has the privilege of 
being very close to people during those 
hours when the very foundations of their 
lives are being shaken.” 

OREN Moore, Jr. 
Front Royal, Va. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bible Doctrine. Unit One. Books One 
and Two. Dorothy Partington. Commit- 
tee on Christian Education, Philadelphia. 

When I Die. Otto Gruber. Vantage 
Press, N. Y. $2.00. 

Moral Principles in the Bible. Ben Kim- 
pel. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $4.50. 
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A new perspective! 





J. B. PHILLIPS 


++,@ top favorite in the field of 
religion —Christian Herald 


New Testament 
Christianity 


J. B. Phillips explains how New Testa- 
ment Christianity can reappear today with 
its power and joy and courage. Delightfully 
and imaginatively he tells how angels might 
view the human scene. Their view gives a 
new perspective on life—a refreshing picture 
of the whole core and essence of the Christian 
faith. 

Behind the angels’ point-of-view is Phil- 
lips’ deep conviction that the same ingenious 
energies man applies to the physical world 
can be powerfully applied to his spiritual 
world. $2.25 


The clergyman offstage! 





GEORGE HEDLEY 


The Minister 
Behind the Scenes 


“The minister is a public person, and so 
of necessity he is an actor. Many are the roles 
he is called upon to play.” But it is the way 
he spends his time when not in full view of 
his church and community that concerns the 
author. Here is the same directness, humor, 
and understanding that characterize Hedley’s 
Religion on the Campus and The Supersti- 
tions of the Irreligious. $2.50 


Simple, workable faith! 





LEWIS L. DUNNINGTON 


Power to Become 


Using silent affirmations and illustrative 
stories, Lewis L. Dunnington supplies prac- 
tical means for the release of power, for 
peace and success. He believes that the New 
Testament is not a fear- based religion but is 
based on Jove and is “deeper than doctrine, 
deeper than logic—not a belief about God 
but an experience of God.” This author has 
given comfort and happiness to many through 
such books as Keys to Richer Living, and 
Inner Splendor. $2.95 


at all bookstores 


The Alacmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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education in Union Seminary, New xork, 
beginning in July 1957. 


A. Clarke Dean, Buntyn church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will become associate pastor 
of Myers Park church, Charlotte, N. C., 
May 1. 


John W. McQueen from the Woodlawn 
church, Birmingham, Ala., to the First 
church, Albany, Ga. 

Marvin F. Bryant from Foley, Ala., to 
2417 Flint St., Bristol, Tenn. 


Ralph L. Underwood from Fayetteville, 
N. C., to the Southminster church, 1026 
Waughtown St., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Apr. 18. 

James E. Eddy from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to 405 W. Michigan, Lenox, Iowa. 

Albert S. Johnstone from the Down- 
town church, Nashville, Tenn., where he 
has been interim pastor, to 3518 Moss 
Side Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

Albert E. Kelly, former Moderator of 
the United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, will retire as executive secretary of 
the UP Board of Administration at the 
end of this year. He will be succeeded 
in this Pittsburgh, Pa., office by W. J. H. 
McKnight, associate secretary of the same 
board. 

EXCHANGE PREACHERS 

Among the summer exchange preachers 
with Great Britain, scheduled by the 
National Council of Churches, these Pres- 
byterians will come to the U. S.: Peter 
P. Brodie, St. Mungo’s church, Alloa, 
Scotland; Stuart W. McWilliams, Beech- 
grove church, Aberdeen; and Andrew 
Prentice, Trinity church, Birkenhead. 
Among the Americans going to Britain 
will be: Frederick E. Christian, West- 
field, N. J.; and William H. McConaghy, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

INTERNSHIP 

Ellsworth E. Jackson, Jr., is resigning 
as assistant pastor of the First church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in order to direct a new 
interdenominational program to be called 
the Pittsburgh Internship. Samuel M. 
Shoemaker, well known Episcopalian, 
will be an adviser. From 12 to 15 semi- 
narians, after their second or third year, 
will live together during the year, study- 
ing, observing and working with a variety 
of church programs. Fellowships amount- 
ing to $1,200-$1,500 will care for the costs. 
SEMINARIAN 

Frank A. Taylor will be graduated from 
Louisville Seminary this spring—at 50 and 
after a career as a professional athlete, 
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. PRESBYTERIAN 
\ Bt JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with llth, and 
12 grades. Veterans. Moderate charges. 
Scholarships. Self-help. Summer School 
begins June 9, 1956. 
THE REGISTRAR 


Box 38-R Maxton, North Carolina 





Chinese Prayors—_—_, 


Help each one of us, gracious Father, 
to live in such magnanimity and re- 
straint that the Head of the church 
may never have cause to say to any 
one of us, This is my body, broken by 
you. 

—From The World at One in Prayer. 


Edited by Daniel J. Fleming, Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 














tobacco inspector, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture worker, real estate developer 
and insurance salesman before he re- 
tired at 44. He was with the Agriculture 
Department for 20 years. He now serves 
as pastor at Whiteland, Ind., during the 
seminary year. 
ENGAGEMENT 

Frances Holland, Presbyterian, U. S., 
associate in children’s work, is to resign 
from the staff of the Board of Christian 
Education and will be married July 21 in 
Richmond, Va., to Hiter Lowry Woods of 
Nicholasville, Ky. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment, 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








FLORA MACDONALD 


COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 


Arts College 


B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 
Living and Service 
MarsHALL Scott Woopson, President 
“4 Superior College for Superior Students” 











Support Your Church Colleges 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE DAY 
APRIL 15, 1956 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 

tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. } Presby- 

terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky's Bluegrass Area’ 


Danville, Ky. 

















KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian © Coeducational © Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Renumerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $795. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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